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This  study  is  concerned  with  exploring  "non-rational "  socio-cuitural 
factors  which,  in  addition  to  military  and  political  realities,  are  import¬ 
ant  in  determining  Chinese  Communist  attitudes  about  potential  foreign  in¬ 
vasion  and  resistance  to  it,  as  well  as  their  attitudes  about  foreign 
"imperialism"  more  generally. 

The  primary  material  tor  the  study  consisted  of  z2  feature  films  pro¬ 
duced  in  Communist  China  betv.een  19-<9  and  196b.  Seven  of  these  films  focus 
specifically  on  invaders  and  resistance,  and  r.ost  of  the  rest  contain  re¬ 
levant  additional  material.  Other  film  and  written  materials  have  also 
been  utilized. 

the  most  striking  feature  of  the  films  of  invasion  is  that  they  regu¬ 
larly  center  on  young  women,  heroines  who  arc  jroininent  first  as  socially 
isolated  am.  helpless  victims  of  invaders,  and  later,  after  toughening  or¬ 
deals  and  the  establishment  of  ties  with  some  Communist  group,  as  determined 
leaders  of  resistance.  This  basic  and  recurrent  jattern  closely  parallels, 
as  a  s, ecial  case,  a  dominant  p  Item  of  the  films  as  a  whole  -  depiction 
of  the  oppression  of  women  in  the  "old  society"  and  their  liberation  in  the 
"New  China."  This  oppression  of  women  is  clearly  portrayed  as  fundamentally 
sexual:  forced  marriage,  seduction  under  duress,  or  rape. 

On  co.:p..rin0  these  film  patterns  with  the  standard  ana  Corm.unist  views 
of  the  traditional  Chinese  family,  it  appears  that  the  film  images  of  invasion 
and  resist.. nee  reflect  or  are  based  on  a  latent , underlying  image  of  arranged 
marriage  and  sexual  relations,  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  young 
wife  and  of  the  children  who  identify  with  her.  On  this  view,  at  first  the 
husband,  aided  by  parental  figures,  is  an  invader  of  the  helpless  and  isolated 
wife,  but  later,  with  the  support  of  her  children,  the  wife  is  able  increas¬ 
ingly  to  resist  and  become  dominant.  At  the  national  level,  the  parallel 
would  involve  China  as  the  motherland,  the  people  as  her  children,  and  foreig¬ 
ners  os  the  intrusive  father.  Certain  additional  evidence,  such  ns  Mao's 
characterization  of  his  own  family,  supports  sue  interpretation,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  it  illuminates  certain  prominent  .hinesc  attitudes  about  de¬ 
fense  by  "assimilation"  of  invaders  and  "people's  war." 

Most  importantly,  this  analysis  indicates  the  great  significance  of 
"non-rational"  factors  in  national  attitudes  toward  invasion  and  resistance, 
while  also  showing  that  these  factors  arc  not  random  but  orderly,  so  that 
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they  themselves  can  be  studied  as  a  means  toward  better  understanding  of 

/ 

Chinese  Communist  attitudes  and  probable  responses  to  our  own  military  and 
political  statements  and  actions.  Since  international  relations  involve 
interactive  behavior,  however,  such  knowledge  is  valuable  only  in  proportion 
to  our  acquisition  of  similar  insight  into  the  "non-rational"  bases  of  our 
own  national  attitudes. 
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It  is  plain  that  the  Communist  government  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  is  quite  concerned  about  possible  foreign  attack  -  especially 
.from  the  United  States,  but  increasingly  from  the  Soviet  Union  also  - 
and  national  defense.  This  concern  may  seem  unrealistic  from  our  nat¬ 
ional  point  of  view,  even  though  China  is  comparatively  weak  militarily, 
we  have  large  forces  deployed  near  her  territory,  and  some  American 
statements  about  our  own  defense  speak  of  forestalling  anticipated  Chin¬ 
ese  military  threats.  This,  however,  is  all  the  more  reason  for  our 
strategic  and  political  thinking  to  take  account  not  only  of  evident 
nilitary  and  political  factors  but  also  of  socio-cultural  factors  which, 
though  less  obviously,  also  may  importantly  influence  the  nature  of 
Chinese  fears  of  attack,  and  make  them  more  vivid  and  realistic  from  the 
Chinese  point  of  view.  Further,  interpretive  examination  of  such  fac¬ 
tors,  as  additional  to  the  historical  realities  of  V.estern  encroachments 
on  China,  will  aid  in  understanding  the  nature  and  depth  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist  bitterness  and  hostility  about  "imperialism"  more  broadly  -  that 
is,  about  Western  economic  and  cultural  as  well  as  direct  military  and 
political  influence. 

Chinese  Communist  motion  pictures  provide  an  especially  valuable 
source  of  information  on  these  matters.  Such  films  of  course  are  in¬ 
struments  of  propaganda  and  indoctrination,  and  correspondingly  express 
official  views.  At  the  same  time,  in  films  any  particular  military  or 
political  views  must  be  presented  in  terms  of  artistic  images,  dramatic 
representations  of  human  situations  and  events  -  in  this  instance,  es¬ 
pecially  representations  of  conflicts  between  Chinese  and  foreigners. 
Compared  to  didactic  verbal  expositions  or  slogans,  such  representations 
provide  much  richer  material  for  examining  the  underlying  and  more  general 
socio-cultural  attitudes  and  unrecognized  premises  of  thinking  -  the  basic 
lenses  shaping  Chinese  Communist  observation  and  interpretation  of  the 
world  -  on  which  any  more  particular  views  largely  depend.  A  better 
grasp  of  these  underlying  factors  seems  essential  both  for  more  adequate 
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understanding  of  their  current  military  and  political  views,  and  for  better 
estimation  of  their  probable  interpretation  ox  and  response  to  any  mili¬ 
tary  or  political  actions  which  we  ourselves  might  contemplate  in  the 
future . 

AVAILAHL3  R3LSV,\NT  MATERIALS 

Some  22  films  produced  in  Coirmiunist  China  between  1949  and  1965  have 
been  viewed  and  studied  during  the  total  course  to  date  of  research  on 
such  films.  Seven  of  these  films,  for  their  main  or  an  important  secondary 
theme,  focus  specifically  on  invaders  and  Chinese  resistance  to  them.  Two 
of  these  (i!ua  Mu  Lan,  Women  Generals  of  the  Yang  Family)  are  historical 
dramas  depicting  resistance  to  barbarian  incursions  into  North  China  in 
ancient  times.  Four  films  (Daughters  of  China,  The  Letter  With  Feathers, 
Song  of  Youth,  The  East  is  Red)  portray  aspects  of  the  Sino-Japanese  War 
of  the  1930's  and  1940's  -  in  Chinese  Communist  terms,  the  Anti- Japanese 
War  of  Resistance.'  To  these  should  be  added  The  Red  Lantern,  a  film  made 
in  Hong  Kong  from  a  Pelting  stage  drama.  Only  one  film  has  been  available 
that  directly  depicts  Chinese  -  Western  fighting.  This  is  Lin  Tse-hsu,  a 
story  of  the  Opium  War  of  1839-42  between  China  and  Great  Dritain.  A 
number  of  films  have  been  made  dealing  with  the  Korean  War;  some  written 
information  exists  on  these,  but  they  have  not  been  available  for  viewing, 
(in  their  absense,  one  can  proceed  by  examining  the  available  films  - 
which  after  all  deal  with  more  direct  incursions  into  Chinese  territory  - 
to  see  where  this  material  leads;  if  it  proves  generally  consistent  in 
main  themes,  the  loch  of  certain  particular  films  such  as  these  Korean 
ones  is  probably  no  serious  handicap. ) 

Furthermore ,  most  of  the  remaining  films  of  the  sample,  although  they 
do  not  focus  on  invasion  and  national  defense  as ’such,  nevertheless  appear 
to  contain  material  relevant  to  these  topics  in  ways  that  will  described  - 
only  a  few  films  centering  on  Chinese  internal  relations  between  the  Hans 
and  the  "national  minorities"  seem  largely  an  exception. 

Beyond  these  films  of  the  basic  sample,  eight  additional  films  made 
in  Hong  Kong  unuer  Communist  auspices  are  of  secondary  relevance  for  this 
study  as  providing  some  additional  similar  material.  A  number  of  non- 
Comuunist  films  from  Hong  Kong  and  films  from  Taiwan,  some  of  which  are 
closely  similar  in  subject  to  certain  mainland  films,  have  been  valuable 
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for  comparative  purposes.  In  particular  these  films  have  portrayed  some 
relevant  themes  in  forms  essentially  identical  to  the  Communist  films, 
suggesting  strongly  that  basic  Chinese  cultural  attitudes  are  involved 
in  or  underlie  these  themes. 

Although  these  various  films  remain  the  basic  source  of  data  used  in 
this  study,  they  have  been  supplemented  by  examination  of  written  materials 
on  Communist  China  -  including  military,  political,  literary,  journalistic, 
and  scientific  writings,  plus  some  written  accounts  of  films  which  were 
not  available  for  actual  viewing  -  and  by  the  author's  previous  background 
of  work,  on  Chinese  culture  in  general. 

INVASION  AND  RESISTANCE  IN  COMMUNIST  FILMS 

V.hen  one  surveys,  as  a  logical  starting  point,  the  available  films 
which  directly  and  explicitly  depict  Chinese  resistance  to  foreign  in¬ 
cursions,  two  themes  at  once  stand  out  as  appearing  repeatedly.  One,  it 
is  true,  is  most  readily  apparent  in  a  negative  sense:  The  actual  onset  of 
invasion  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  other  is  immediately  visible 
in  a  more  positive  form:  Women  are  shown  as  taking  a  remarkably  prominent 
and  active  part  in  resisting  invaders. 

In  studies  of  behavior,  whatever  is  recurrent  is  always  apt  to  be  im¬ 
portant,  and  all  the  more  so  when  it  also  seems  curious  or  contradictory, 
as  do  both  these  themes.  True,  their  significance  is  not  immediately 
evident,  but  this  can  be  investigated,  first  by  examining  their  nature 
in  more  detail,  and  then  by  seeking  their  interrelations  and  their  re¬ 
lations  to  other  film  material  -  so  that  progressively  a  view  is  built  up 
of  the  wider  film  context,  within  which  the  nature  nnd  meaning  of  more  par¬ 
ticular  themes  or  other  features  concerning  invasion  and  resistance  can 
be  better  seen  and  understood. 

The  Absence  of  Invasion  As  Such .  Although  these  films  are  very  con¬ 
cerned  with  invaders  of  China,  they  present  almost  no  depiction  at  all 
of  initial  penetrations  of  Chinese  territory,  of  actual  frontier  attacks. 
The  closest  approach  to  this  exists  in  the  two  films  about  resistance  to 
barbarian  invasions  of  the  northern  frontiers  in  ancient  times,  liven  in 
these  the  scene  of  action  may  well  be  within  China,  as  the  relationship 
of  borders  and  battlefields  is  never  ijuite  clear.  Also,  the  situations 
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depicted,  though  vivid,  are  labeled  as  rei.:ote  in  time,  so  that  these  film 
scenes  might  be  considered  as  analagous  to  old  yet  vivid  memories.  The 
more  usual  -  and  relatively  much  closer  -  situation  is  that  presented  in 
the  Siuo- Japanese  v.ar  films.  This  is  one  of  the  most  popular,  emphasized, 
and  persistent  topics  of  the  Chinese  Communist  film  makers,  remaining  pro¬ 
minent  twenty  years  after  the  events;  The  Red  lantern,  for  example,  was 
produced  in  ldt>5  as  one  of  the  last  fictional  films  made  before  the  Great 
Cultural  Revolution  shifted  essentially  all  production  to  documentaries. 

Yet  none  of  the  five  films  on  this  subject  depicts  the  Japanese  invasion 
itself;  all  open  with  the  Japanese  already  established  and  settled  in 
Chinese  territory  (though  in  one  case  also  advancing  further),  and  por¬ 
tray  the  resistance  of  local  people  and  guerilla  forces  to  them  within 
China.  Even  the  Opium  War  film,  bln  Tse-hsu,  although  it  dees  include  a 
se4uence  of  a  coastal  battle  between  British  warships  and  Chinese  shore 
batteries,  opens  with  the  British  already  established  in  positions  of 
some  power  in  Canton,  and  closes  with  scenes  of  fighting  between  British 
soldiers  and  the  populace,  so  that  again  a  main  emphasis  is  on  Chinese 
efforts  to  displace  foreigners,  to  get  them  out  or  under  control. 

In  a  more  positive  phrasing,  then,  these  films  are  primarily  occupied 
with  depicting  resistance  to  invaders  who  are  already  established  within 
China  rather  than  with  attempts  to  prevent  initial  penetration  by  them. 

The  Prominence  of  Women,  perhaps  even  more  striking  than  the  remarka¬ 
ble  lack  of  attention  to  the  onset  of  invasion  in  these  films  is  the  pro¬ 
minence  in  them  of  women  as  defenders  of  China  and  registers  of  the  in¬ 
vaders.  This  is  probably  most  extreme  for  the  two  films  of  Chinese  vs. 
the  "barbarians".  In  Kua  ?!u  Lan,  a  film  based  on  a  vary  old  and  well- 
known  story  (whose  historical  truth  is  beside  the  point  here),  the  heroine 
Mu  Lan  goes  off  to  the  army  in  male  disguise  in  place  of  her  aging  father, 
and  fights  actively,  strongly,  and  skilfully  for  a  dozen  years,  becoming 
a  major  factor  in  eventually  defeating  the  invaders.  Yet  Vtomen  Generals 
of  the  Yang-  Family  even  surpasses  this  in  its  portrayal  of  the  military 
imj ortance  and  prowess  of  women.  In  this  film,  the  male  head  of  the  Yang 
fa. ily  has  been  killed  fighting  against  the  barbarians  in  North  China.  The 
Emperor  turns  to  the  Yang  women  for  help  in  this  desj crate  situation,  and 
with  the  old  matriarch  of  the  family  as  strategist  and  the  younger  women 
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as  active  fighters,  t"'e  Yai-:’  women  succeed  in  beating  the  invaders  where 

the  men  had  failed. 

Such  films  depicting  extreme  military  prowess  of  women  of  course  arc 
largely  dramatic  depictions  of  fantasies,  and  indeed  this  is  conveyed  also 
by  their  setting  in  a  remote  time  and  place,  and  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
done  in  a  rather  formalized  and  operatic  style.  Yet  this  does  not  mean  that 
such  fantasies  should  be  dismissed  from  serious  consideration.  Fantasies 
oft  en  reflect  important  feelings  and  thoughts  not  otherwise  readily  obser¬ 
vable,  and  fantasy  has  long  been  important  in  Chinese  culture,  if  somewhat 
neglected  by  recent  students,  and  there  is  good  evidence  that  they  have 
much  popular  appeal.  Chinese  Communist  films  of  this  type  have  drawn  large 
audiences  not  only  on  the  mainland  but  from  movie-goers  in  Hong  Kong  who 
can  freely  choose  among  many  available  films,  and  films  on  this  theme  of  women 
warriors  are  also  made  in  Hong  Kong  (another  version  of  Ilua  Mu- lan,  plus 
Come  brink  with  Me,  The  Temple  of  the  Red  Lotus,  and  The  IS. in  Swords)  anc! 
in  Taiwan  (Lady  General  Red  Jade).  Therefore,  the  significance  and  iripli- 
cations  of  these  fantasies  should  be  investigated. 

This  choice,  indeed,  is  supported  bj  a  look  at  the  group  of  films 
dealing  with  the  Japanese  invasion.  These  films  appear  as  much  more  realis¬ 
tic  than  the  historical  dramas  -  in  style  as  well  as  in  their  lack  of  super¬ 
human  feats  of  fighting  by  women.  Nevertheless,  they  still  feature  women 
very  prominently  as  heroines  leading  Chinese  resistance  to  the  Japanese 
invasion;  these  women  may  fight  actively  (Daughters  of  China)  and  their 
efforts  and  determination,  if  no  longer  their  direct  physical  prowess , 
consistently  remain  almost  superhuman. 

This  image  of  the  importance  and  power  of  women  is  remarkable  in  terms 
of  almost  any  probable  comparision.  It  is  not  what  we  would  expect  from 
«estern  ideas  and  Western  films,  and  perhaps  even  more  striking  in  the 
Chinese  context.  These  heroines  frequently  overshadow  the  heroes.  They 
are  dominant  figures  in  a  culture  traditionally  described  as  male  oriented 
and  controlled,  in  which  women  hed  only  a  lowly  place.  Moreover,  other 
Chinese  Communist  films  themselves  place  great  emphasis  on  the  oppressed 
position  of  women  throughout  Chinese  history,  and  even  in  these  particular 
films  of  the  Japanese  »;ar,thc  heroines  usually  are  shown  at  the  outset 
as  weak  anu  oppressed,  yet  they  rapidly  become  invincible  in  spirit  and 
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iuf luentinl  in  action  as  the}  take  up  the  nation's  cause  of  resistance. 

These  apparent  incongruities  can  be  rendered  n.ore  com/ rehensihle  by  a 
closer  examination  of  this  particular  group,  of  filuis,  centering  on  the 
conditions  and  process  of  change  through  which  the  heroines  become  lea¬ 
ders  of  resistance  to  the  invaders.  After  that,  however,  for  a  general 
unuerstanding  of  the  significance  of  these  images  as  projecting  some  basic 
Chinese  Communist  conceptions  about  invasion  and  resistance  it  will  be 
necessary  in  addition  to  survey  how  the  position  of  women  is  depicted  in 
the  Communist  films  as  a  whole. 

The  Development  of  heroines  of  Resistance.  Three  of  the  five  films 
depicting  anti-Japanese  resistance  (Daughters  of  Chinn,  Song  of  Youth,  The 
Red  Lantern)  present  fairly  detailed  and  complete  pictures  of  the  genesis 
of  resistance  heroines.  These  accounts  are  ijuite  consistent  in  main  out¬ 
lines,  despite  considerable  differences  in  specific  story  content.  (Of 
the  two  remaining  films,  The  test  is  Red  is  primarily  a  pageant  of  Chinese 
Communist  history  including  certain  episodes  about  the  Sino- Japanese  'war, 
and  The  Letter  with  Feathers  focuses  on  a  young  boy  carrying  messages 
for  the  anti-Japanese  guerillas.) 

In  Daughters  of  China,  the  central  figure  is  Hu  lisia-chih,  a  young 
village  women  in  occupied  Manchuria  in  the  early  1930's.  The  Japanese 
come  to  foi’ce  evacuation  of  her  village.  Her  husband  is  sick  in  bed  and 
helpless, unable  to  move.  Thus  she  is  almost  alone  in  the  world  and  soon 
she  is  alone  completely;  the  Japanese  fire  the  village  and  her  husband  dies 
in  their  burning  house  as  she  is  dragged  out.  She  appears  almost  completely 
beaten,  but  she  does  manage  to  ask  if  she  can  join  a  band  of  Chinese  gueri¬ 
llas  who  have  arrived  and  destroyed  the  Japanese  in  the  burning  village. 

She  is  taken  into  the  women's  group  of  the  guerillas,  encouraged,  helped, 
and  taught  how  to  be  a  soldier.  Gradually  she  becomes  more  skilful,  stron¬ 
ger,  and  determined.  In  this  transformation  Big  bister  An,  leader  of  the 
women's  group,  is  especially  important.  An's  husband  is  also  a  guerilla; 
they  work  in  parallel,  but  are  not  shown  together  much,  lie  is  sent  on  a 
mission  to  a  city,  and  there  is  caught  and  executed.  In  return,  An  asks 
to  lead  the  women's  group  to  blow  up  a  bridge.  They  succeed,  but  are 
trapped  by  the  Japajie.se  forces.  They  make  a  heroic  lost  stand,  during 
which  An  is  killed  and  Hu  takes  over  the  leadership,  until  they  all  perish, 
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but  1  ater  are  immortalized  in  a  monument  to  them  as  heroic  daughters  of 

China. 

Song  of  Youth  centers  around  Lin  Tao-ching,  a  young  woman  of  about  20. 

The  film  opens  with  her  attempting  suicide  by  drowning.  She  is  an  orphan; 
her  real  mother  had  been  raped  and  then  forced  into  concubinage  by  her 
father,  after  uiiich  Tao-ching  was  raised  by  a  step-mother,  who  finally  tried 
to  force  her  into  marriage  with  an  older  man,  a  wealthy  official.  She  is 
saved  from  the  sea  by  Yu  Yung-tse,  a  young  student  at  I  eking  University, 
and  helped  to  get  a  job  teaching  school,  but  she  is  fired  when  soldiers 
fleeing  the  Japanese  advance  from  Manchuria  into  North  China  appear  at  the 
school  and  she  makes  patriotic  statements  favoring  resistance.  Yu  comes  to 
the  rescue  again,  takes  her  to  Peking  un.i  marries  her,  but  he  is  shown  as 
becoming-  increasingly  romantic  and  possessive  toward  her,  while  also  increa¬ 
singly  conservative  and  career-oriented.  In  contrast,  she  wants  to  be 
"independent"  and  is  drawn  toward  the  Peking  students'  patriotic-revolutionary 
struggles  against  the  Japanese  and  the  Kuomi ntang,  under  the  influence  of 
Lu  Chia-ch'uan,  a  young  Communist  leading  the  students.  At  one  point  she 
gives  him  shelter  frum  the  police  while  she  goes  out  to  carry  a  message  for 
him,  but  Yu  returns  and  orders  him  out.  Lu  is  caught  and  executed.  Tao- 
ching  carries  on,  distributing  his  Communist  posters  herself,  but  she  is 
naively  frank  and  careless,  as  a  consequence  is  informed  on  b;  a  traitorous 
student,  and  is  caught  by  the  secret  police.  She  is  temporarily  protected 
by  the  official,  l!u,  v.ho  still  desires  her,  but  she  rejects  him,  and  with 
the  aid  of  friends  she  escapes  to  the  countryside.  There  she  teaches  again 
and  aids  student  agents  working  10  organize  the  peasants  against  the  landlords. 
After  an  uprising  she  has  to  flee  back  to  Peking,  but  there  is  again  caught 
by  Hu.  He  tries  to  get  her  to  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Kuon.intang  -  she  is 
cool,  proud,  and  defifint;  he  makes  a  pass  at  her  -  she  blows  up>,  hits  him 
and  screams  "You  executioner  killer!"  She  is  beaten  and  thrown  in  Jail. 

There  she  meets  Lin  Hung,  a  veteran  woman  Communist.  This  woman  instructs 
Tao-ching  further  in  Communist  ideas  of  self-control  and  determination. 

This  instruction  i. eludes  a  story  -  actually  her  own  -  of  a  Communist  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  jailed  together;  in  jail  the  husband  kept  apart  from  the  wife 
as  much  as  possible  to  spare  and  protect  her,  but  both  remained  determined 
ana  active  in  their  work  and.  study,  even  though  he  was  to  be  executed  sown. 

She  also  is  executed  after  a  time,  but  Tao-ching  gets  out  of  jail  and  carries 
on  the  work,  joining  the  1  arty  and,  in  a  final  scene,  leading  a  great  patriotic 
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student  rie.,  onstrr.tion,  marching  boldly  forward. 

The  Ked  Lantern  is  clearly  a  major  example  of  contemporary  Chinese 
Communist  drama,  although  its  scene  is  set  in  the  l‘J40's;  it  was  produi ed  on 
stage  in  Peking  in  19o4  and  has  received  much  official  praise  and  publicity*, 

*  S.g.,  "The  Red  Lantern  -  A  working-Class  dp.ic",  Peking  Review  No.  48, 

Nov.  24,  1937,  pp.  3(1-37.  quotations  in  the  description  are  from 
this  source. 


which  attributes  the  Kajor  credit  for  its  production  and  story  emphases 
to  Chiang  Ching,  Xao  Tse-tung ' s  wife.  The  film  version  seen  v>as  made  in 
llong  Kong,  but  copied  after  the  original  st; play.  "The  story  tells  how 
three  generations  of  the  family  of  Li  Yu-ho,  a  railway  worker  and  underground 

Party  member,  struggled  against  the  Japanese  invaders . The  rec!  railway 

lantern  serves  as  the  liason  signal  for  the  party's  underground  workers." 

The  three  generations  are  not  actual  blood  relations.  "They  come  from  dif¬ 
ferent  families,  but  in  tnis  life-and-death  struggle,  they  arc  bound  together 
by  the  closest  ties,  fighting  with  one  heart  and  mind."  The  three  chief 
protagonists  are  three  models  of  Communist  character  anu  behavior.  "Utterly 
devoted  to  the  tarty,  Li  Yu-ho  firmly  believes  in  communism.  He  fights 

dauntle.ssly  for  the  cause  of  revolution,  and  is  ready  for  any  sacrifice . 

The  grandma  of  the  play  is  an  image  of  the  revolutionary  mother.  Her  husband, 
Li  Yu-ho1 s  teacher  during  his  ap> rcnticoship,  gives  his  life  in  the  famous 
x923  February  7  Strike  of  the  railway  workers.  Since  then,  Li  Yu-ho  cares 
for  her  os  if  she  were  his  own  mother.  Tempered  and  exj erienced  in  the  class 
struggle,  she  is  fir.r,,  unyielding,  cool-headed  and  unruffled  -  her  character 
adds  up  to  the  staunchness  and  steadfastness  typical  of  the  proletarian 
fighter.  Li  Tieh-mei  is  the  daughter  of  another  comrade  martyred  in  the 

same  strike  and  Li  Yu-ho  adopts  her.  -She  is  ]  resented . as  n  swiftly 

maturing  successor  to  the  revolutionary  cause."  This  girl  appears  as 
very  important,  even  though  officially  Li  Yu-ho  is  claimed  to  be  the  central 
figure  of  the  drama.  The  story  is  concerned  with  the  family's  efforts  to 
safeguard  a  secret  code  entrusted  to  them  by  a  dying  comrade  shot  by  the 
Japanese,  and  to  deliver  it  to  the  guerillas  in  the  nearby  mountains.  A 
traitorous  Chinese  gives  in  to  Japanese  pressure  ami  reveals  that  Li  Yu-ho 
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has  the  code.  I!e  is  arrested  and  tortured  but  defies  the  Japanese ;  meanwhile 
the  girl,  with  the  old  lady's  help,  manages  to  hide  the  code  safely  outside 
the  house.  The  Japanese  commander  comes  and  tries  to  bribe  the  old  lady 
to  co-operate ,  but  she  rejects  this,  and  both  she  and  the  girl  are  arrested 
too.  liven  in  jail  under  threat  of  death  all  three  stand  firm;  finally  Li 
Yu-lio  and  the  grandmother  are  executed  -  the  Japanese  leave  the  girl  alive 
and  release  her,  followed  by  spies,  as  their  only  possible  lead  to  the 
hidden  code.  Now  the  whole  responsibility  for  delivery  of  the  code  is 
upon  her,  but  by  now,  des*  ite  her  youth  and  sex,  anti  although  a  little 
earlier  she  was  careless  and  almost  betrayed  the  secret  to  a  traitor,  she 
is  e^ual  to  this  task.  She  has  undergone  "a  series  of  stern  tests  -  her 
adopted  father  is  arrested,  her  grandmother  tells  her  the  far, lily's  history 
(it  is  only  then  that  she  learns  that  the  three  generations  of  the  family 
are  not  really  related  by  blood),  she  has  to  move  the  secret  code  to  a  new 
hiding  place  under  the  very  noses  of  the  enemy  and  she  is  v.ith  her  two  dear 
ones  when  they  are  shot  at  the  execution  ground.  All  this,  together  with 
the  noble  example  of  her  father  and  grandmother  help  to  give  this  17-year  old 
girl  ti  revolutionary  world  outlook  and  turn  her  into  a  staunch  revolution¬ 
ary  fighter."  Comforted  by  the  symbolic  red  lantern  -  which  she  holds 
like  a  baby  -  the  girl  enlists  the  help  of  her  neighbors.  Their  daughter 
dresses  in  her  clothes  and  decoys  the  spies  away,  while  Tich-tasi  slips  out, 
retrieves  the  message  and  meets  with  an  agent  of  the  guerrillas,  who  has 
been  waiting  nearby  disguised  as  a  knife  grinder.  She  is  then  led  off 
to  safety  in  the  guerillas'  mountain  camp  in  the  care  of  one  of  them  who 
much  resembles  Li  Yu-ho.  Ihe  knife-grinder  and  other  guerrillas  remain 
behind,  ambush  and  wipe  out  a  Japanese  force  and  the  Chinese  traitor,  then 
rejoin  the  others  on  the  mountain.  The  girl  gives  the  message  to  the 
guerrillas's  leader.  Then  she  mounts  a  rock,  holds  up  the  lantern,  and. 
turns  it  on  again;  revolutionary  music  is  heard  us  the  drama  ends. 

In  these  three  films,  although  there  are  variations  in  stress  or  ex¬ 
tent  of  attention  given  to  particular  aspects,  in  addition  to  their  specific 
content  differences,  the  heroines  largely  display  a  cornu, on  basic  pattern 
of  character  and  situation,  which  extends  throughout  their  courses  of  change 
and  development.  Initially,  they  all  are  young,  in  their  late  teens  or 
early  twenties  at  most,  r.nu  rather  naive  or  unworldly  ns  well.  This  holds 
despite  the  fact  tint  they  already  have  experienced  difficulties  in  life. 
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ihey  ore,  or  soon  become,  clone  in  the  worlu.  Two  of  the  three  are  orphans 
Li  'ii eh-.i.fji  at  first  is  not  aware  of  this  hut  she  soon  finds  out  and  then 
loses  even  her  foster-parents ,  while  Hu  haia-chih  loses  her  huslianu  along 
with  !ur  whole  village.  They  all  rather  helplessly  suffer  oppression  from 
others.  In  all  three  cases,  there  is  oppression  by  the  Japanese  invaders, 
and  in  two  of  these  the  Japanese,  by  killing  family  members,  are  also  res¬ 
ponsible  for  the  heroines'  aloneness.  In  Son;:;  of  Youth,  however,  the  Jap- 
anese  are  not  initially  on  the  scene  and  Lin  Tao-ching's  initial  status  a s 
alone  and  o, pressed  is  related  mainly  to  sexual  oppression,  first  of  her 
mother  and  later  of  herself.  All  the  three  heroines  also  ore  poor,  but 
there  is  remarkably  little  emphasis  on  this  in  anj  terms  of  material  de¬ 
privation;  however,  poverty  may  be  shewn  as  important  in  making  the  heroine 
more  susceptible  to  social  and  sexual  opp.rcssion,  as  in  Sen,';  of  Youth,  where 
the  stepmother  aims  to  sell  the  heroine  to  the  wealthy  official;  as  both 
poor  and  an  orphan,  she  has  no  support  or  resources  for  resistance.  Finally 
tb.se  youna  heroines  initially  appear  more  or  less  weak  and  discouraged. 

After  such  a  beginning  comes  a  transitional  period.  This  regularly 
begins  with  some  kind  of  initial  contact  with  the  1'arty.  In  Laughters  ol~ 
China  and  Song  of  Youth  this  step  is  quite  manifest  and  explicit,  while  in 
The  ked  lantern,  the  ola  lady's  revealing  of  the  family  history  to  the  girl 
for  the  first  time  appears  largely  equivalent,  as  a  nev.  cognitive  connection 
This  step  marks  the  start  of  a  new  social  membership:/  and  new  identity,  but 
this  change  is  not  complete  at  once.  'there  is  next  a  p/eriod  of  tutelage, 
esj<ecially  in  ideals  or  attitudes,  and  sometimes  in  practical  techniques 
of  struggle,  which  is  carried  on  under  the  guidance  and  encouragement  of 
one  or  more  model  Party  members;  an  older  woman  is  always  prominent  in  this, 
although  men  may  also  be  involved.  In  this  situation,  the  heroine  becomes 
enthusiastic,  but  rather  lacking  in  caution  and  judgment,  and  perhaps  some¬ 
what  uncertain  in  determination.  These  qualities  arc  finally  also  achieved 
however,  in  the  course  of  passing  through  a  number  of  difficult  and  threaten 
ing  ordeals,  until  the  heroines  at  last  arc,  in  Communist  terminology ,  "stec 
and  te»q<ered." 

At  this  stage,  the  heroines  -  finally  matured  to  exhibit  a  combination 
of  determination,  endurance,  judgement  and  optimism  -  are  accepted  as  full 
members  into  a  Communist  group.  Lore,  in  this  new  group,  they  are  no  longer 
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alone,  weak,  i.ml  discouraged,  and  no  longer  helplessly  oppressed  either  by 
the  Japanese  invaders  or  sexually  by  men.  Instead,  as  liberated  women,  they 
go  forward  to  work  and  fi0ht  just  as  the  men  do,  separately  perhaps  but 

e«pually . 

The  dramas  regularly  end  at  this  point,  but  some  projection  of  the 
heroines'  future  may  be  gained  from  a  look  at  the  images  of  older  Communist 
women  which  they  present.  In  both  Daughters  of  China  and  bong  of  Youth, 
for  example,  the  neroiue  has  as  a  chief  tutor  a  somewhat  older,  but  not  aged 
woman  Communist.  It  is  explicitly  made  clear  in  both  instances  that  ti.is 
woman  is  a  model  for  the  heroine,  and  that  the  heroine  becomes  her  successor 
These  two  women  also  are  very  alike  -  they  both  exhibit  all  the  revolutions- 
virtues  mentioned,  above  in  extreme  degree.  Also,  in  the  service  of  the  cans 
both  experience  considerable  separation  from  their  husbands,  and  then  lose 
them  completely,  and  they  themselves  also  eventually  die  jn  the  resistance 
struggle.  The  grandmother  in  The  Red  Lantern  (who  is  like  the  matriarch  in 
Uomen  Generals  of  the  Yang  Family  in  many  respects)  hardly  differs  from  the 
women  of  intermediate  age,  except  for  her  greater  years  and  the  fact  that 
with  them,  if  possible,  have  come  even  greater  ordeals  -  she  loses  her  fostc 
son  as  well  as  hwr' husband*- and  even  greater  firmness  and  strength,  coupled 
with  a  more  strategic  than  active  orientation.  No  com; arable  old  man  ap¬ 
pears  in  these  films. 

The  patterns  basic  to  these  films  may  be  brought  out  and  clarified 
further  by  re-examination  focusin0  more  specifically  on  the  family  images 
they  project,  explicitly  and  implicitly.  This  particular  focus,  indeed, 
will  be  increasingly  evident  and  important  throughout  the  rest  of  this  re¬ 
port.  It  is  suggested  and  justified,  first,  on  very  general  grounds,  by 
the  fact  that  the  family  has  long  been  the  most  central  feature  of  Chinese 
society,  and  not  only  in  practical  and  concrete  terms;  even  more  important , 
the  system  of  relationships  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  family  appears 
as  a  basic  source  and  pervasive  model  for  the  nature  of  Chinese  thinking 
and  attitudes  about  all  other  matters  as  well.  Jn  addition,  some  of  the 
films  studied  -  most  especially  The  hod  Lantern  -  overtly  and  explicitly 
relate  "resistance  to  invaders"  and  "family  situation"  themes  for  their 
heroines*.  There  are  thus  substantial  grounds  for  jursuing  this  line  of 


•  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  correlation  between  date  of  production 
and  overtness  of  family  theme  exists  for  these  three  films,  with  Daughters 
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of  C-h i  n a  the  earliest  and  least  exp  licit  and  Song  ol  Youth  in  an  inter¬ 
mediate  position  in  doth  respects,  even  though  a  larger  sample  would  be 
necessary  to  verify  and  investigate  the  significance  of  this  apparent  rela 
tionship. 


analysis,  including  searching  for  more  covert  references  to  family  rela¬ 
tionships  and  their  connections  with  invasion  and  resistance  in  these  films • 

To  begin  with,  we  may  recall  again  that  the  major  p.oint  of  departure 
in  these  films  of  resistance  to  invaders  -  the  basic  situation  from  which 
tiie  rest  of  the  story  develops  -  regularly  involves  a  young  woman  v.ho  is 
specif icaliy  depicted  as  being  alone  in  the  world  because  she  has  lost 
her  family.  In  Song  of  Youth  and  The  Red  hen  tern  the  girl  is  explicitly 
an  orphan,  although  in  the  latter  film  she  has  -  though  only  temporarily  - 
acquired  a  foster-family  already.  In  Daughters  of  China,  the  heroine's 
original  fami  iy  never  appears,  as  she  is  already  married  and  accordingly 
has  moved  to  her  husband's  residence;  then  she  loses  her  husband  and  village 
at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese. 

The  several  aspects  of  this  initial  situation  fit  together  ^uite  well. 

In  the  context  of  Chinese  society,  to  Le  alone  is  not  to  be  independent  but 
to  lack  the  essential  social  support  of  family  reial.i  ons.' ipi* ,  so  that  the 
elements  of  helplessness,  discouragement  ana  oppression  that  the  heroines 
initially  display  are  appropriate  to  and  naturally  accompany  their  basic 
social  situation.  Their  youth,  with  its  cone  omitant  lack  of  that  ex¬ 
perience  which  is  seen  as  important  for  developing  both  judgement  and  tough¬ 
ness,  is  a  secondary  factor  reinforcing  these  difficulties. 

Further  developments  in  these  films,  as  we  have  seen,  arc  manifestly 
based  on  progressively  increasing  involvement  with  a  new  social  group,  the 
Coij;  uuists.  Through  this  affiliation,  the  young  and  rather  helpless  heroines 
become  not  only  strong  j  ersonally  but  effective  resistors  of  the  invaders 
and  see...  destined  eventually  to  become  leaders  who  will  pass  on  the  torch 
of  resistance  to  other  young  women  as  their  successors.  Given  the  general 
importance  of  group  membership,  in  Chinese  culture,  this  development  and 
trails  formation  makes  reasonable  sense  as  presented,  yet  it  is  also  open 
to  a  further  interpretation  in  family  terms.  In  the  first  place,  nt  an 
only  slightly  less  manifest  level,  joining  the  Communists  aj pears  very  like 
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joining  a  new  family.  ,','ot  only  does  this  make  sense  in  terms  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  importance  of  the  family  for  Chinese  thinking,  as  mentioned;  there 
is  readily  perceptible  evidence  for  this  reading  in  the  film  material  it¬ 
self. 

This  evidence  occurs  at  several  levels.  There  is  the  general  charac¬ 
terization  of  the  1  arty  groups  in  all  three  films  as  nurturant,  supportive, 
educative,  well-ordered  and  harmonious,  just  as  the  Chinese  family  tradi- 
ti  onally  was  supposed  to  be.  The  women's  brigade  in  Daughters  of  China 
is  like  an  idealized  group  of  sistei s-in-law  -  since  they  are  presented  as 
coming  from  different  origins  -  under  the  almost  motherly  care  and  guidance 
of  E>ig  Sister  An,  who  is  paralleled  by  Lin  Hung  in  Song  of  Youth,  finally, 
The  tied  Lantern  makes  explicit  much  of  the  family  interpretation.  V. c  are 
explicitly  told  that  the  heroine's  "family",  as  portrayed  initially,  al¬ 
ready  is  not  her  real  family  of  blood  relations,  but  a  Communist  "revolut¬ 
ionary  family".  And  even  when  later  this  family  also  is  lo.->t,  she  goes  on 
to  membership  in  another  and  larger  Communist  group,  as  did  the  other 
heroines.  If  her  first  Communist  group  was  a  "family",  should  its  succes¬ 
sor  be  otherwise?  Any  possible  doubt  on  this  point  io  settled  by  the  fact 
that  she  is  received  and  conveyed  to  the  guerrilla  group  by  an  older  man  v.l.o, 
even  to  his  railwayman's  uniform,  is  almost  a  duplicate  ol  her  previous 
Communist  "father". 

Such  near-identification  of  » arty  membership  with  family  membership  - 
whether  deliberate  or,  as  is  more  likely,  unconscious  -  is  very  interesting. 
Its  study,  and  especially  a  comparison  of  the  similarities  and  differences 
of  the  Communist  images  of  1  arty  and  family  membership,  should  be  very  re¬ 
levant  for  better  understanding  of  the  specifically  Chinese  version  of  Com¬ 
munism.  Foi  example,,  the  films  make  the  point  that  despite  the  groat  cul¬ 
tural  e  .p.hasis  on  the  continuity  of  the  family,  family  membership  may  be 
lost  -  there  are  orphans.  In  contrast,  the  larty  is  presented  as  both  per¬ 
vasive  and  immortal,  so  that  the  security  its  membership  brings  can  never 
be  lost.  Here,  however,  we  arc  not  concerned  with  the  general  significance 
of  the  "family"  connotations  of  the  i arty  -  highly  important  as  this  is  - 
but  with  the  unuerstanding  of  Communist  views  about  invaders  and  resistance 
more  particularly. 

In  this  particular  connection,  we  have  now  seen  that  these  films  re¬ 
peatedly  begin  by  relating  foreign  invasion  to  a  manifest  family  situation, 
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and  from  this  joint  of  departure  proceed  to>.aru  a  resolution  in  which  re¬ 
sistance  to  invasion  is  roll  ted  manifestly  to  1  arty  membership  -  but  this 
too  is  presented  in  a  form  v.hich  almost  begs  for  a  "family"  reinterpreta¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  further  question  arises:  Are  these  films'  manifest  images 
even  of  invasion  and  resistance  also  suscejtible  to  some  interrelation  in 
terms  of  the  family  system  and  family  relntionshijws?  There  is  already  some 
indication  that  this  line  of  study,  which  might  lead  to  u  deeper  and  more 
unitary  view  of  these  films,  is  worth  pursuing.  for  example,  Song  of  Youth 
is  rather  j.lainly  suggestive  along  the.-^e  lines,  since  its  hei’oine ' s  opj.res- 
sion  by  the  Japanese  is  coupled  with  and  paralleled  by  personal  and  sexual 
oppression  in  her  family  relationships  -  first  by  her  ste,  mother  and  f!u, 
the  bad  official,  and  second  by  her  husband,  who  is  labeled  as  possessive 
or  intrusive  as  well  as  "reactionary" .  To  provide  a  better  foundation  for. 
pursuing  t.!  is  line  of  inter) relation,  however,  it  is  valuable  next  to  ex¬ 
amine  hoc  the  position  of  women  -  especially  with  respect  to  oppression 
and  "liberation"  -  is  icpi.cted  in  the  Communist • films  generally,  against 
its  essential  background  of  the  traditional  Chinese  family  system. 

V. OF-. SN  AWb  IT:.:  F/.  ILY  SYSTi"  -  Til.M'lT’  O.W.L  /hi.  CCy.MJNlST  V1.T..S 

The  customary  picture  of  "the  Chinese  family"  is  not  hard  to  give  - 
indeed,  it  is  rather  widely  known:  The  Chinese  family  was  a  patriarchal, 
paternalistic,  patrilineal,  and  patri local  system,  with  special  emphases 
on  large  households  find  arranged  marriage.  That  is,  the  family  was  headed 
(usually)  by  the  eldest  r..ale  member,  under  whose  firm  but  bonovoJcnl  broad 
authority  the  various  members  were  supposed  to  live  together  in  dose  co¬ 
operation  and  harmony,  family  name  an*,  descent  were  reckoned  according 
to  the  mule  line,  aiiu  brides  joined  this  family  and  moved  into  the  husband's 
home  at  marriage.  Ideally,  although  not  ordinarily,  this  home  would  be  a 
large  household  of  many  generations  and  brandies  of  the  family,  and  even 
in  practice  three-generation  households  were  common,  so  that  usually  the 
bride  entered  the  homo  of  her  parents-in-law  to  live.  She  entered  as  n 
stranger,  also,  since  marriages  were  arranged  by  p;. rents,  through  go- 
bctv.ecns,  not  by  the  young  people;  indeed,  until  ijuite  recently  the  be¬ 
trothal  pair  were  not  supposed  to  meet  or  even  to  sec  each  other  until 
marriage.  The  major  er.ij  basis  of  the  whole  system,  in  fact,  was  on  parent- 
child  rather  than  husband-wife  relationships.  Indeed,  a  wife  became  a 
member  of  her  husband's  family  not  just  all  at  once  by  marriage,  but  largely 
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gradually  by  bearing  and  rearing  children,  by  becoming  the  mother  of  family 
members . 

Much  of  this  usual  picture  is  highly  important  -  but  it  is  also  in¬ 
accurate  or  inadequate  in  other  important  ways.  Though  it  may  be  reported 
with  a  realistic  flavor,  it  ~s  actually  an  ideal  and  official  cultural 
image,  in  two  different  although  interrelated  respects,  r’irst,  its  image 
of  harmony  and  cooperation  veils  the  considerable  amount  of  conflict  and 
struggle  that  actually  existed  in  daiiy  family  life,  both  within  individuals 
trying  to  live  by  these  standards  and  between  the  members.  Such  difficul¬ 
ties,  however,  have  been  observed  and  recorded  both  by  outside  observers 
and  by  native  writers,  as  in  the  famous  Chinese  novel  Dream  of  the  lied 
Chamber*,  long  before  the  Communists  arrived  to  criticize  the  family  system. 


*  Tsao  Hsueh-chin,  Dream  of  the  lied  Chamber,  translated  by  Chi-chon  hang, 
.New  York,  Tivayne,  lddb. 


Secnod,  consistent  with  the  overt  male-superiority  emphasis  of  Chinese  cul¬ 
ture,  this  picture  largely  reflects  a  male  (and  elder)  rather  than  a  female 
(or  younger)  point  of  view.  At  least  two  major  inadequacies  accompany  this, 
even  though  they  may  seem  to  be  somewhat  in  contradiction.  Cn  the  one  hum':, 
the  official  idea  of  mule  authority  obscures  the  fact  that  older  women  wore 
often  very  powerful  in  their  families.  As  wives  bore  children  (especially 
sons)  and  aged,  their  position  and  influence  increased,  vnile  men  moved  to¬ 
ward  eventual  retirement  from  activity  and  resp  ousibixit^  .  Thus  many  families 
in  lact  were  largely  ruled  Ly  matriarchal  grandmothers.  cn  the  other  hand, 
while  the  position  of  the  young  wife  has  coi1.ror.l5'  been  recognized  as  weak  and 
difficult  -  she  v.us  directly  under  the  authority  of  her  mother-in-law ,  dif¬ 
ficult  relttions  between  them  were  expected,  and  even  her  husband  was  supposed 
to  support  his  mother  rather  than  his  wife  -  there  still  has  been  little 
explicit  concern  about  how  this  situation  may  have  appeared  from  her  point 
of  view;  perhaps  her  feelings  and  experience  wore  not  supposed  to  matter. 

In  contrast  to  all  this,  one  chief  focus  of  Chinese  Communist  attack 
on  the  traditional  family  s^itei  has  teen  the  ctw.rge  that  "the  feudalistic 
fa<.  ily"  involved  the  oppression  of  women  -  and  to  some  extent,  children 
also  -  by  men.  This  et.phasi  *  is  already  found  in  Com.unint  writings  in 
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the  early  1340's,*  ami  is  dominant  in  the  new  ‘‘'arriage  '-'aw  of  May  1,  1950,** 


*  See,  for  example,  the  stories  "Old  Customs"  and  "Jisiao  Crii-hei's  Marriage" 
in  Chao  Shu-li,  Rhymes  of  Li  Yu-tsai  and  Other  Stories.  Peking,  Cultural 
Press,  1950. 

*  *  The  Marriage  Caw  of  the  leofle's  Republic  of  China,  with  explanatory 

materials.  Peking,  foreign  Languages  Press.  5tli  reprinting,  1959. 


one  of  the  first  major  legal  pronouncements  of  the  Communists  after  coming 
to  power  nationally.  Articles  1  and  3  of  this  lav.  present  a  general  of¬ 
ficial  statement  of  past  opiression  and  the  new  freedom  of  women: 

The  feudal  marriage  system  which  is  based  on  arbitrary  and  com¬ 
pulsory  arrangements  and  the  superiority  of  men  over  woman  and  ignores 
the  children's  interest  shall  be  abolished. 

The  New-Democratic  marriage  system,  which  is  based  on  the  free 
choice  of  partners,  on  monogamy,  on  e^ual  rights  for  both  sexes,  and 
on  the  protection  of  the  lawful  interests  of  women  and  children,  shall 
be  put  into  effect. 

•  •  • 

Marriage  shall  be  based  on  the  complete  willingness  of  the  two 
parties.  Neither  party  shall  use  compulsion  and  no  third  jarty  shall 
be  allowed  to  interfere.*** 


***  The  carriage  Law...,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1-2. 

A  body  of  accomj anying  commentary  -  a  common  feature  of  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  jiolitical  education  an^  propaganda  -  spells  out,  expands,  and  gives 
background  to  the  rather  abstract  and  general  statements  ol‘  the  law: 

The  women  of  China  have  waged  a  long  and  courageous  struggle  to 
break  the  yoke  of  the  feudal  marriage  system  -  a  legacy  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  of  oppression  of  women,  of  untold  tragedy  and  tears. 

A  special  feature  of  the  feudal  marriage  system  in  China  was  that 
marriages  wore  arbitrarily  arranged  by  p.  rents  and  forced  on  their 
children.  Marriage  was  a  sort  of  burguin.  Uirls  were  usually  be¬ 
trothed  in  their  early  childhood  by  arrangements  of  their  fronts 
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who  would  receive  money  and  gifts  as  a  betrothal  or  marriage  present. 
Not  only  was  this  kind  of  marriage  not  free,  it  was  also  contracted 
on  the  basis  of  the  idea  of  the  superiority  of  men  over  women.  Many 
were  the  victims  of  this  system;  many  were  the  unhappy  couples  forced 
to  share  the  same  roof  while  their  hearts  were  far  apart.  This  was 
one  of  the  forms  of  oppression  suffered  by  the  whole  people,  but 
women  were  its  sjecial  victims... 

An  old  Chinese  saying  like  ' A  wife  married  is  like  a  pony  bought; 
I'll  ride  her  and  whip  her  as  1  like*  vividly  describes  the  posistion 
of  women  in  old  China.  They  were  not  only  denied  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  rights  and  held  in  servitude  but  were  also  stripped  of  the  right 
even  to  manage  daily  domestic  affaris.  At  home  their  liushanas  could 
and  did  beat  them  and  curse  them,  and  their  parents  were  free  to  in¬ 
sult  them  with  impunity.  The  sufferings  endured  by  luckless  daugliters- 
in-law  were  proverbial.* 


*  Teng  Ying-chao,  "breaking  the  Yoke  of  the  feudal  Marriage  System",  in 
The  Marriage  Law..., op.  cit.,  pp.  36-36 

The  new  Marriage  Law  also  attempts  to  deiine  the  new  equality  of  women, 
but  its  terms  are  so  general  tint  a  more  recent  semi-official  source  pi'o- 
vides  a  better  view  of  approved  maritiai  relationships  in  the  new  society: 

In  a  socialist  country,  love  between  husbam.  and  wife  is  built 
on  the  identity  oi  political  beliefs  am.  on  the  foundation  of  strug¬ 
gling  together  for  the  revolutionary  cause.  The  relationship  be¬ 
tween  husband  am<  wife  is  first  of  all  comrodely  relations  and  the 
feelings  between  husband  and  wife  are  ^rim.-iily  revolutionary  sen¬ 
timents.  for  this  reason,  a  husband  should  take  the  attitude  of  a 
revolutionary  comrade  toward  his  wife.  This  is  reflected  in  the  at- 
tiude  of  regarding  one 's  wife  ns  a  revolutionary  comrade-in-arms 
in  the  con:.. on  struggle  in  the  political  Sjliere,  as  a  class  sister 
with  whom  one  labors  together  in  production  or  work,  and  as  a  com¬ 
panion  with  whom  one  lives  together  at  home,  res;ecting  and  loving 
each  other,  helping  each  other,  and  encouraging  each  other  in  mak¬ 
ing  progress  together.  This  is  the  communist  standard,  morally  and 
ideologically  speaking,  by  which  a  revolutionary  deals  with  the 
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question  of  Jove,  Karrii^c,  and  family. * 

•  ".that  Attitude  should  a  Husband  Take  To  ward  His  iiife?",  Jon-inin  Jih-pao, 
Peking,  Oct.  14,  1jG4.  Translated  in  Communist  China  Digest  #13,  1940, 
pp.  139-143. 


A  look,  next,  at  the  v.calth  of  concrete  data  in  the  avaialhle  film 
materials  will  serve  to  coniirw  and  to  Till  out  this  outline  of  Chinese 
Comuunist  conceptions  about  women's  fami  ly  relationships  anu  social  posit¬ 
ion. 

o; i RdoSJON  A  A  ...  LI  l-.'.Ih'.T]  03  Of  hOM.lX  IN  C11IN.43  4  CO.V  .UN'ILT  FILLS 

The  general  position  and  fate  of  women  in  society  is  as  pirouiinent  a 
topic  in  the  total  sarnie  of  Chinese  Communist  films  as  is  the  depiction 
of  heroines  of  resistance  in  the  limited  number  of  films  focused  on  in¬ 
vasion  and  resistance.  In  the  Communist  terminology,  this  whole  subject 
is  usually  subsumed  under  the  rubric  "Liberation  of  .lomen".  In  addition 
to  being  stressed  in  many  other  types  of  Chinese  political  communication, 
this  is  a  major  then e  in  the  Communist  films,  and  is  strongly  interrelated 
with  other  major  film  themes  such  as  "Liberation  of  Youth",  "The  fcudalis- 
tic  Family",  "Reactionary  Figure",  and  "Revolutionary  Figures".**  Under 


**  Cf.  V. Oakland,  John  1!.,  Chinese  Jolit.ical  and  Cultural  iheii.es:  A  Study  of 
Chinese  Communist  Films.  China  Lake,  California;  U.S.  Naval  Ordnance 
Test  Station,  19o6  (NOTo  TT  4U2d). 


tin  s  heading  are  included  positive  images  of  the  freedom  and  equality  of 
women  in  the  "New  China"  and  contrasting  negative  images  of  their  op; res- 
sion  in  the  bad  old  days;  both  aspects  appear  relevant  to  the  present  concern 
with  invasion  and  resistance. 

The  nature  aim  pervasiveness  ol  certain  major  feature  of  this  "Liberat¬ 
ion  of  ..omen"  the...c  way  be  conveyed  by  a  brie,  statistical  review,  even 
tlio  igh  such  a  viewing  necessarily  emp hasizes  individual  features  at  the  ex- 
pensc  oi  the  geuer.il  pattern  characteristic  for  the  theme.  In  the  22  films 
from  Cornu  unis t  China  studied,  women  were  considerably  more  prominent  than 
men  (Table  1).  In  10  films  the  leaning  role  was  a  female  one,  against 
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only  4  films  i.oving  a  male  lend,  am.  4  i.i  t  h  joint  ma  1  e  ;.nu  female  lends  ol 
fairly  similar  prominence.*  (In  three  films  children  were  featured,  and  in 


*  'ihese  data  of  course  depend  on  tlie  observer's  judgment  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  char,  ctcrs  in  the  films,  since  there  is  no  official 
ranking  of  them.  However,  relative  importance  is  usually  rather  evident, 
and  only  considerable  error  would  significantly  effect  this  comparison,  or 
the  similar  judgemental  data  to  follow. 


the  pageant  Die  dost  is  Rod  there  were  no  imj ortant  individual  characters .  ) 
These  unta  on  j rominonce  are  reintorcod  by  observations  of  a  more  qualita¬ 
tive  kind.  women  are  prominent  not  only  in  frequency  of  leading  roles,  but 
also  in  their  intensity  -  these  roles  are  highly  dramatic  ana  emotional,  so 
that  overfill  it  is  vjuite  evident  that  women  are  of  great  importance  in  these 
Communist  films  (as  they  are  in  liong  dong  ana  Taiwan  films  also). 

taking  these  1-;  leading  women  together  as  a  group,  v.e  may  survey  the 
characteristics  and  conditions  of  such  film  heroines  (Table  11).  Nine  of 
the  14  are  shown  as  oppressed,  though  some  of  them  manage  to  better  their 
lot  in  the  course  ox  the  story.  iwen  those  striking  figures  on  the  ; reva- 
ler.ee  of  O;  1 1  'eased  heroines  are  conservative,  since  some  films  doi  icting  onlj 
the  "New  China"  inter  the  Communist  takeover  are  included  in  thu  sample,  and 
of  course  no  women  would  be  snown  as  o>  pressed  in  this  era. 

All  of  these  op,  ressed  women  are  joung,  usual  ly  betv.ecn  about  lvl  and  Sii. 
Almost  atl  are  somehow  alone,  socii'  1.  Jy  isolated.  *‘’ive  are  sp  ccific.,1  ly  in¬ 
dicated  to  be  orphans,  and  one  is  a  "semi-orphan"  -  a  young  girl  whose  mother 
is  dead  and  whose  father  is  absent  and  believed  dead.  three  are  young  widows. 
Yet  this  matter  of  isolation  is  not  so  siw.pie,  because  a  young  daughter  in 
a  family  may  also  be  oppressed  -  for  exn.ple,  by  a  forced  marriage.  This 
seems  rather  contradictory  at  first,  but  the  film  material  itself  also  sug¬ 
gests  two  lines  toward  resolution  of  this  contradiction.  first,  one  might 
consider  that  there  i  some  inherent  implication  th..t  a  girl  forced  into 
marriage  against  her  wisher,  by  her  parents  i.s  significantly  isolated  within 
her  fm  ily,  and  some  films  make  this  manifest  by  depicting  th?  parents  as 
remote  and  deaf  to  protests  by  their  daughter.  Second,  the  apparent  up- 
josites  are  combined  in  several  films  (e.g-.,  Dream  of  ihe  hod  Chrndor,  Song 
of  Youtn)  in  which  the  heroine  is  an  orphan  but  lives  in  a  foster-family 
which  o, ,  ressos  hoi*. 
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The  iK.ti.ro  of  tlio  oppressi  on  suffeied  by  the  l.oio.i  nos  also  is  striking 
and  broadly  consistent.  Uicir  harsh  fate  is  not  mainly  related  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  tie. c ui. ai  a  11  o s s ,  j  ovci  t y  j  c> nil  starv  ..tion  i.t i c!i  li<  \r  o  boon  s c  j »r o n.x ne lit 
in  ccii.er ic.Ki  images  of  China.  home  of  those  heroines  -  by  no  means  .ill  - 
are  poor,  but  this  appears  significant  not  so  much  in  terms  of  direct  hard¬ 
ship  as  in  making  them  more  powerless  against  oppressive  men,  who  are  often 
shown  as  wealthy  and  socially  powerful.  Moreover,  tlieir  oppression  is  not 
much  a  matter  of  that  necessary  general  submission  to  male  control  that 
appears  in  the  foregoing  formal  pronouncements  about  ’’Liberation  of  V.omcn", 
although  some  of  these  statements  come  closer  to  the  marm  in  referring  to 
"free  choice  of  partners”  as  re,  lacing  the  old  system  of  marriages  "ai'bi- 
tmrity  arranged  by  the  j  ..rents  and  forced  on  their  children",  lor  the 
oppression  of  women  which  the  films  so  emphasize  is  overwhelmingly,  and 
very  directly,  sexual  oppression.  This  appears  in  several  related  forms. 

The  depiction  of  arranged  marriage  is  frequent,  which  agrees  with  the  em¬ 
phasis  01  the  ne.-.  Marriage  Law  and  accompanying  political  statements  on  the 
position  of  ..omen,  but  in  the  films  this  depiction  is  more  intense  in  tone 
and  further  cwj  hasized  by  the  accompanying  circumstances.  Young  v.omcn  are 
forced  into  undesired  marriages  by  their  parents,  and  often  si mul taneously 
separate d  from  some  young  man  they  love,  for  re.  sons  of  j  radical  family 
advantage .  lhe  iai.iiy  way  utilize  its  authority,  deliberate  trickery,  or 
even  physical  duress  ( New  1  ear  a  acri  f  i  cc  )  to  (ring-  about  these  marriages. 

]n  addition,  there  way  be  attempted  or  successful  seduction  under  pressure 
of  money  or  authority  (bon  of  Youth),  and  at  the  limit,  direct  ra]c  ( flip 
■■h i te-I'.a i red  Girl  ,  Yang  .«ai-y,u  ana  Hsi  ao  lai-tsaj).  Among  the  9  oppressed 
heroines,  only  one  Case  centers  on  j bysi cal  hardship.  bix  of  these  women 
are  deprived  ol  tlieir  chosen  loves,  five  arc  forced  into  unwanted  marriages 
by  various  means,  and  two  are  raped  (the  total  exceeds  nine  since  those 
fates  are  not  mutually  exclusive  n:w.  some  heroines  suffer  two  or  all  three  of 
the^)*.  .finally,  on  viewing  this  series  as  a  whole,  the  impression  is  strong 

•  Although.  iurth.T  evidence  seems  hardly  necessary,  it  may  be  mentioned  th.it 
there  are  also  a  number  of  secondary  female  leads  in  these  films,  for 
whom  the  picture  oi  o2 pression  is  much  the  same. 


that  opj  ressi on  o;  women  consists  essential ly  of  rape,  with  the  other  fates, 
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including  the  arranged  carriages,  being  only  modified  or  semi-raj.es  in  nature 

The  films'  depiction  of  the  o^,  ression  of  men  is  a  less  prominent  but 
still  significant  and  related  theme.  In  the  22  films,  t>  of  eiglit  male  leads 
and  9  of  14  secondary  leads  are  oppressed.  And  here  again  the  focus  is  large 
iy  sexual.  there  could  hardly  be  the  same  concern  about  rape,  although  there 
is  some  counterj art . to  this  in  three  instances  in  which  a  young  man  is  forced 
or  tricked  into  marriage  with  an  undesired  woman  (The  Family,  Dream  of  the 
Red  Chamber,  Yang  Nai-wu  ana  Paino  Kni-tsai).  The  stronger  emphasis  for  the 
men,  however,  is  on  being  deprived  of  the  beloved  woman  (y  instances  -  5 
leads  and  4  second  leads).  In  nearly  all  of  these  cases  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  any  other  romantic  attachment  of  the  loved  one,  as  might  often  occur 
in  American  films.  Instead,  this  occurs  because  the  man  is  ,  oi.erloss  to 
prevent  a  girl  who  loves  him  being  taken  by  or  given  to  another  whom  she  lio^s 
not  love.  The  oppressed  heroes  are  always  young,  and  even  when  not  poor 
they  have  no  control  of  family  wealth  or  influence,  so  they  can  only  stand 
by  in  frustration  and  despair,  helpless  against  family  authority  or  the 
evil  designs  o:  rich  and  powerful  landlords  or  officials.  This  picture  ob¬ 
viously  Tits  in  with  and  reinforces  the  view  ol‘  oppression  of  women  as  funda¬ 
mentally  sexual  in  its  conception. 

Dut  what  of  the  films 's  presentation  of  women  who  are  not  opj ressed? 

Of  these  we  may  distinguish  three  types,  although  there  is  some  overlapping 
and'  one  fundamental  similarity  among  the....  ,.e  have  already  had  a  view  of 

one  type,  the  women  warriors,  and  some  view  of  the  liberation  of  those  women 
who  are  primarily  heroines  of  resistance.  There  arc  also  other  examples  of 
liberated  women,  however,  even  though  liberation  is  less  common  than  op¬ 
pression*.  ihese  other  liberated  women  are  engaged  mainly  in  socially 


•  If  the  "Old  China"  1'iJins  are  eliminated  from  the  total  sample  there  re¬ 
main  a  films  of  transitional  periods,  3  fill. is  concerned  with  Old  China 
in  part  and  New  China  in  part,  and  3  films  depicting  New  China  exclusively. 
In  these  there  appear  in  leading  roles  o  liberated  women,  plus  5  liberated 
women  as  secondary  leads. 


constructive  activities  of  different  sorts  -  as  students,  teachers,  doctors, 
and  workers  on  construction  projects.  That  is,  these  voi.un  study  and  work 
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like  iron,  j u t  as  the  resistance  Heroines  ii  lit  like  men.  They  may  Lie  sin¬ 
gle  or  lurried,  but,  ju.->t  like-  the  senior  resistance  town,  if  married  their 
v.ork  coi.es  first  and  they  are  shown  as  having  rather  little  contact  with 
their  husbands.  i<’or  example,  in  Sin gin  ■;  Above  tjho  iteservoir,  the  heroine 
and  hero  a  e  both  eiy.^ctl  in  helping  build  the  great  ’wing  Tombs  Ueservoir; 
they  are  married  on  the  job  site,  and  immediately  thereafter  they  30  off 
to  work  on  the  midnight,  shifts  of  the  Men's  and  '..omen’s  brigades.  Also, 
very  interestingly,  although  the  fcudalistic.  family  no  longer  exists  to 
force  arranged  marriages,  and  the  new  heroines  are  supposedly  free  to  make 
their  own  choices,  these  f i Ins  repeatedly  show  the  1  arty  talcing  a  helpful 
hand  in  arranging  their  marriages. 

V.hile  a  few  middle-aged  wives  who  see:,  to  be  reluctantly  following 
their  husbands'  lead  in  arranging  unwanted  marriages  for  the  daughters  ap¬ 
pear,  they  are  not  of  much  importance  in  the  films,  'ihc  older  women  who  are 
prominent  in  a  few  films  are  consistently  powerful  rather  than  0j, pressed , 
but  this  may  be  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  circumstances*  Although  there 
are  some  mixed  cases,  ordinarily  their  influence  is  evil  -  oppressive  of 
younger  women  -  in  family  contexts,  where  they  v ■  pear  especially  as  stop- 
mothers  or  mothers-in-law  (The  family,  i ream  of  the  hod  Chamber ,  The  ..hite- 
i.alred  ’-iirl),  while  in  a  wider  social  context  -  for  exa  .j  le,  the  old  matri¬ 
arch  as  ar...y  commander  in  home.!  generals  of  the  Vang  family  -  their  in¬ 
fluence  casually  is  positive* 

This  dj  pears  bro.  dly  con.-  istent  with  the  bulk  of  the  other  material  on 
oppression  and  liberation  of  women,  find  this  material  may  now  he  summed  up. 
generally  .as  follows:  In  the  personal  sphere  of  family  and  especially  se¬ 
xual  j’clations,  young  women  are  regularly  depicted  a-  weak  and  oppressed  by 
mejijVho  so, we  times  are  aided  by  older  women.  In  point-by-joint  contrast 
Jo  this,  women  separated  from  the  direct  family  and  sexual  sphere  by  their 
social  affiliations  and  activities,  or  by  age,  are  not  op. ressod  or  weak. 
They  function  strongly  in  some  sjherc  of  social  action,  in  the  context  of 
some  wider,  non-biolo0i cal  social  group  -  an  army,  the  tarty,  a  work  team  - 
in  jarnlJeJ  with  "good"  men,  and  often  in  effective  opposition  to  "bad" 
men.  In  son.,'  films,  in  fact,  a  single  heroine  displays  this  contrast  ol 
sjheres  an:  f;  nctioning.  An  ong  the  films  of  inv.sion  aiu.  resistance,  in 
Song  of  Youth  I,in  lao-chinj  is  cool  an  .  st rr.n0  when  faced  with  1,'u  as  police 
official  hut  turns  rather  hysterical  in  lur  defiance  of  him  as  an  amoro:’ s 


man,  while  Iiua  Mu-lan  is  assured  and  adept  as  a  soldier,  but  li ust., red  in 
situations  where  love  and  marriage  is  involved.  The  same  holds  iri  the 
films  focused  on  other  topics.  Liang  Lhnn-).u  and  Chu  Ying-tai  presents  the 
only  example  of  "liberation"  in  the  Old  China  films,  as  tiie  heroine  Ying-tm 
manages  to  get  tier  fauily  to  let  her  go  to  school  disguised  as  a  man,  yet  slie 
becomes  nearly  helpless  v.hen  matters  of  love  arise.  The  heroine  in  'Die 
WhTte-haired  Girl  is  quite  helpless  in  resisting  rape  by  an  evil  landlord, 
but  displays  great  endurance  and  determination  v.-hen  focused  on  survival  and 
revenge . 

invasion  ANi.  uhsi sr.. -  a  family  vi.a.ing 

It  is  now  possible  to  outline  .a  unified  overall  interpretation  of  the 
films*  images  of  invasion  and  resistance  in  family  terms.  The  resulting 
view  initially  may  appear  somewhat  strange,  since  this  is  both  an  unusual 
approach  to  this  topic  ana  some  of  its  specific  points  differ  markedly  iron; 
our  ordinary  expectations  about  family  relationships.  This  line  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  however,  is  based  on  broad  psychological  and  anthropological 
findings  that  conceits  and  attitudes  of  the  most  varied  kind  and  scope  may 
be  related  to  childhood  and  family  experience,  as  well  us  on  the  marked 
Chinese  cultural  tendency  to  view  all  matters  in  terms  of  family  situations 
and  relationships.  In  many  instances  this  is  conscious  and  explicit  -  e.g., 
the  common  Chinese  saying  "The  country  is  lake  a  big  family"  -  but  the  same 
process  is  disccrnably  operative  at  dec*  er  and  loss  conscious  levels.  More¬ 
over,  tliis  i articular  interpretation  is  internally  coherent,  is  consistent 
witii  tJic  main  points  of  the  three  sets  of  data  surveyed,  including  tome  that 
previously  seemed  puzzling,  and  can  also  he  related  to  some  significant  his¬ 
torical  Chinese  attitudes  about  invasion  and  resistance,  as  will  be  seen. 

Up  to  this  j.omt,  our  analysis  has  mainly  moved  from  specific  cat*,  to¬ 
ward  rel.  te,:  more  general  ciw.rocteriS'.ati  on  - .  Now,  in  order  to  present  tne 
general  interpretation  most  clearly,  this  orucr  will  be  reversed;  the  major 
points  in  the  inter*. relation  will  be  stated  before  their  related  illustra¬ 
tive  or  sup.jortivc  data.  In  accordance  with  the  way  in  which  the  film*  at  out 
invasion  ami  resistance  center  aroun,  young  heroines,  the  interp>rvt;  tion  will 
be  primarily  in  toiv.s  of  a  young  women's  viewpoint  -  how  f*itu..tiens  mid 
events  i„i;  hi  oe  e.v.  oriented  and  interrelated,  unconsciously  as  well  as  con¬ 
sciously,  by  ;  young  Chinese  women  or,  very  importantly,  also  by  ;  nyone  i<,  ci¬ 
tifying  vzi  1 1 1  this  position. 


the  fundament. ,i  i.-iiijy  1  mage  of  invasion  sec.:.'!  rcl;  ti  veiy  ;  Ji.in  on*,  evi¬ 
dent  :  mo  in.iic  odeJ  for  ideas  on-:  at  i  itudc;.  about  lurci^n  inviu-i  :.n  of  Chin 
the  i..oth»'r  covntiy  ,  is  invasion  of  a  joung  01  ;;ni  bj  hoi’  husband  in 

the  iaiti:  1  stores  of  or.  unwanted  w.arria ge;  j.«. rental  figures  may  he  important 
in  enforcing  this  situation. 

the  liltas  provide  much  relevant  and  rather  specific  evidence  for.  this. 

As  we  have  ,-cen,  in  them  invasion  i.^  clo.-ely  related  to  t!.'  tipp  roasion  of 
women .  those  two  themes  not  only  n  o  repeatedly  ;  resented  in  very  similar 
tera.s  -  the  heroines  oi  resistance  a.j  p  ear  like  a  special  case  within  the 
ii, ore  general  pattern  for  oppressed  women  -  but  at  times,  as  in  Aon,'  of  Von  id' 
op  i-rossion  and  invasion  by  foreigners  aided  bj  Chinese  traitors  are  ciosclj 
inter.. oven .  ibis  op>;  reunion  1..  clctr  ,j  presented  as  sexual  in  nature  -  an 
"invasion"  of  a  woman's  person.  this  sort  of  invasion  is  not  coruined  to 
extra-i  aritfil  sexaul  situations  but,  at  least  in  the  oo;,„..unist  view  (ana  per¬ 
haps  not  only  there),  is  closely  related  to  marriage  aiu.  the  family .  Indeed, 
this  shoulu  not  he  sur, risi .  In  the  traditional  Chinese  family  system,, 
while  the  wife  is  a  stranger  in  ter.,s  of  the  usual  view,  from  her  viewpoint 
the  "reality"  is  the  other  way  around:  “lthough  the  youn0  wife  is  alone, 
largely  cut  off  from  her  own  family  in  circumstances  which  may  easily  ai; em¬ 
us  desertion  by  then.,  to  her  th e  husband  and  hid  fa:  ily  are  strangers  am  in-- 
'traders  into  her  jerson  and  indeed,  into  her  whole  was  of  life.  ohe  is  an 
easj  i  rey  to  o,  p.rcssion,  subject  both  to  sexual  demands  and  to  fai  .il>  duties 
and  controls  which  prob.-hly  see:,,  h;  rsh  and  unjustified  -  especially  since 
the  bride's  situation  is  apt  to  represent  an  abrupt  change  from  the  protec¬ 
tive  and  onUsw  miing  treat:, .ent  traditionally  sup,  osed  to  be  accorded  yf>un0 
Chinese  girts  in  tlieir  own  fa...i  lies.  In  this  situation  -  which  she  cannot 
Control  either  bj  naive  si  :,.j  J  icity  or  hysterical  behavior  -  righteous  in¬ 
digo.. tion,  heinle.s:  r«i_e  and  depression  are  expectable  consequences,  just  as 
they  arc  also  depicted  as  reactions  to  foreign  invision. 

In  addition,  tr.is  view  is  quite  consistent  with  general  psychological 
findings  that  sex  ray  often  t,c  conceived  as  aggress  ive  and.  intrusive,  and. 
more  specifically  with  the  use  of  such  terms  ns  "enticement"  and.  "rape"  in 
Communist  war  .u  n.,r  against  American  "i,-  p.eri  al  ist "  inlluecnc.es  on  China.' 


Cited  am,  discussed  in  a  dii  iore.it  hut  ret.  led  context  in  -..end land,  .John 
II. ,  "/...  lily  lii.a0erj  in  a  laisn.  e  by  ■•.no  J  . e-tun,;",  .. 

3o  iuV  ( 1 '.nk. ). 
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^he  basic  family  image  for  resiftcnce  to  foreign  invaders,  although 
more  complex  and  less  clear  than  that  tor  invasion,  sii..i J a rip  appears 
closely  related  to  the  later  stages  of  marriage,  in  which  the  initially 
helpless  mother  becomes  , rogrcssively  stronger  uiu:  eventually  dominant  in 
the  family ,  while  the  father  increasingly  is  extruded  or  absorbed  by  her  - 
and  by  her  children. 

Information  on  the  traditional  family  is  certainly  congruent  with  this 
interpretation.  Although  the  standard  fa.  iiy  description  of  course  stresses 
the  importance  of  the  father's  formal  position  and  power,  it  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  as  a  young  wife  survives  the  ordeals  of  sex,  family  control,  any 
childbirth  (clearly  presented  as  an  ordeal  in  Chinese  films)  she  becomes 
tougher  an.i  stronger,  and  her  position  changes  and  improves  over  tiir.e.  oh  a 
may  make  common  cause,  to  some  extent,  with  her  sisters-in-law  or  other 
junior  family  members.  Certainly  as  a  mother  of  family  members  -  and  even¬ 
tually  a  grandmother  -  she  more  than  becomes  a  member  of  the  family;  bio¬ 
logically  anu  emotionally  the  family  increasingly  con.es  to  belong  to  and  . 
center  around  her,  perhaps  literally  in  spite  of  official  patriarchy  and 
patrilineal ity.  Also  sexual  demands  on  her  arc  apit  to  decrease,  especially 
since  the  sexual  relationship  of  Chinese  husband  end  wife  is  conceived 
primarily  as  a  means  of  procreation  to  continue  the  family,  and  as  she 
ages  their  relationship  is  apt  to  become  more  a  working  partnership..  this 
change  is  likely  to  involve  some  greater  distance  -  th.  t  is,  the  husband's 
work  is  apt  to  take  him,  physically  01  functionally,  out  oi  the  household 
sphere,  which  belongs  to  women.  .»nd  eventually,  if  the  husband  survives, 
he  witndraws  into  ret iromeul ,  while  the  wife,  as  family  matriirch,  seems  as 
durable  and  eternal  as  China  herself. 

i’be  related  film  material  is  somewhat  complex.  It  of  course  is  hardly 
remi.rnaulo ,  giver,  the  Communists'  concern  with  sweeping  attack  on  "the 
feu..alistic  family''  as  Oppressing  women,  and  their  general  p  ositivc  orien¬ 
tation  to  youth.,  that  these  films  do  not  ct.j  hasin-e  the  improvement  of  the 
traditional  wife’s  position  as  she  ages.  Yet  even  so,  as  wc  have  noted, 
they  give  row  depictions  of  the  greater  j omcr  of  older  women.*  loroovor, 

*  It  is  also  quite  possible  tint  even  the  Com.,  unists ,  although  officially 
feminists,  are  nr.. hi val.nt  about  the  extent  of  Chinese  mothers'  real  family 
an.i  emotional  power  and  unconsciously  would  Jike  this  reduced,  even  as 
the  formal  jositioe  of  if  woii.cn  is  raised. 


even  taeir  [.referred  image  of  J  inert  tion  of  women  from  oppression,  which 
stresses  the  attainment  of  membership  in  a  wider  social  group  focused  on 
constructive  social  r;  tlier  than  sexual  activity,  still  has  family  connot¬ 
ations.  On  the  one  hand  me  have  just  scon  that  as  a  wife  aged  her  family 
life  itself  developed  av.ay  Iron,  direct  ;crsonr.l  and  sexual  concerns  toward, 
as  a  sister-in-lav.  ana  a  m other,  practical  cooperative  i..sks  in  a  wi tier 
group  environment  -  even  if  this  grou,  was  the  larger  family.  On  the  other, 
the  film  lt*s  of  older  liberated  wor.cn  consistently  show  them  involved, 

as  leaders,  in  elder  sister  or  maternal  kinds  of  roles. 

f  h i 5.  nuri t al-f amily  interpretation  also  hoips  make  coherent  ant!  under¬ 
standable  some  initially  puzzling  asj  ect.s  of  the  film  images  of  invasion 
and  resistance.  essentially ,  it  proposes  that  the  films'  underlying  view¬ 
point  is  that  of  a  young  child,  emotionally  identified  with  mother,  .seeing 
the  family  and  the  country  in  j.araliel  terms:  China  as  the  motherland  is 
equated  with  mother’,  ana  corresp  ondingly  though  loss  obviously  ,  "the  p  eop  le" 
are  e^id.twJ  with  her  children.  On  this  basis,  the  films'  concentre tion 
on  women  is  quite  natural ,  as  is  the  striding  dual  presentation  of  w onion  as 
oppressed  and  v.oax,  and  as  heroic  worriers;  there  are  many  indications  that 
young  chines'  oriecs  do  feel  threatened  and  help. less  in  emotional-sexual 
situations,  but  vita  a0e  and  in  more  j.r«  ctical  or  laanij  uiat  i.ve  struggles 
they  are  strong.  The  extreme  depictions  of  women  worriers  of  course  still 
are  fantasies,  but  underst,  ridable  as  exaggerated  projections  of  mother's 
power  as  seen  from  a  child's  position.  this  projection  probably  includes 
a  considerable  clement  of  wishful  thinking  that  the  mother  can  be  an  om¬ 
nipotent  protector  of  the  child  -  against  the  rather  stern  ard  remote  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  Chinese  father,  as  well  as  against  any  more  general  pressures 
of  the  family  and  the  outer  world.  lais,  indeed,  would  cx,lain  why  films 
that  show  women  fighters  as  even  superior  to  men  apip-eal  not  just  to  women, 
who  c;  ii  identify  directly  with  such  power,  but  also  to  men  -  emotionally 
they  could  find  this  protective  and  reassuring. 

It  might  even  be  suggested  that  the  curious  absence  of  scenes  of  actual 
initial  nn.s.on  in  the  films  is  consonant  with  this  line  of  interpretation, 
for  the  i ride,  marriage  and  the  initial  invasion  of  her  person  occur  very 
rap. idly,  with  tittle  p  reparation  or  resistance  p  ossible  at  nil  -  perhaps 
almost  like  a  traumatic  shock  which  is  h..rdly  accessible  to  memory.  flic 
subsequent  events  -  continuing  family  pressures  of  sex  and  control, 


and 
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the  uCjjinnin-ti  oi'  resistance  against  them  -  are  perha  p  s  more  signi  ficant 
for  the  wile,  and  especially  lor  her  children.  ■‘hey,  niter  all,  are  not 
initially  present’,  they  can  only  start  to  view  this  scene  quite  some  time 
after  the  initial"invasienM  has  occurred. 

there  is  also  some  rather  direct  evidence  for  one  basic  aspect  of  the 
preceding  interpretation,  namely  Chinese  Communist  identif ication  of  child¬ 
ren  with  mother  against  father,  although  this  evidence  does  not  refer  to 
invasion  specifically.  «  writer  aliened  with  the  communists  states  that 

there  is  a  ...  thread  which  can  be  traced  through  the  lives  of  the 
intellectuals  who  have  joined  the  Communists  or  broken  from  old  feudal 
traditions  into  revolutionary  activity  -  this  struggle  between  father 
and  son  ...  and  the  enlightened  attitude  of  the  mother  who  j ought  for 
her  child's  right  to  self-determination. 

Mao  Tse-tung  was  constantly  at  war  with  his  pet ty-Lcurgoois  father 
and  it  v.as  always  his  mother  who  defended  him  and  aided  his  search  for 
new  culture  and  knowledge.  Chou  Cn-lai  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
enlightened  liberalism  of  his  step-mother  ...  who  encouraged  him  to 
read  books  of  many  kinds,  even  revolutionary  tracts,  instead  of  keeping 
his  nose  to  ihe  old  classics  as  his  father  demanded.* 


•  Meng  Tsiang,  "herald  of  a  Ncv.  China",  in  ling  Ling,  Our  Children  and 
Others,  iiong  hong,  1'J'iY. 


Mao  himself  is  quoted  in  very  similar  vein: 

My  mother  was  a  kim.  woman,  generous  and  sympathetic,  and  ever 
ready  to  share  v.nat  she  had.  Sac  pitied  the  poor  and  often  gave  them 
rice  when  they  came  to  ask  for  it  during  famines,  but  she  could  not  do 
so  when  my  father  was  t  resent.  lie  disapproved  of  charity.  >.e  had  many 
quarrels  in  the  home  over  this  question. 

there  were  two  "parties"  in  the  fa.ily.  Cue  was  my  father,  the 
Ruling  lower.  Viie  CpjOsition  was  Hi.de  up  of  myself,  ray  mother,  my 
brother,  an<.  some  tin  os  even  the  laborer.** 


"  SnoVj  .,dgi  r ,  Red  ■  t.T  Over  China,  Row  York,  Idled,  p.  113. 

In  fact,  despite  the  oflicial  ewpnasiR  on  the  father's  importance  in  China, 


even  ou:.‘ ice  o f  bom..  unif.ii  icl.it.'d  accounts  oi  the  mother's  in,,  or  tanco 
i'.ro  riven  Tor  many  outsl anbi n  y,  Jliine.se,  from  Confucius  on..  Mencius  to 
Dr.  Jin  oh iti. 

certain  bro.  d  historical  ci:  linscs  in  Chinese  a;  proachas  to  invasion 
and  resi  sia.ice  also  i  i  i  an.,  aj • ear  clarified  hy  this  interpretative  frame- 
norla  China  la’s  J  on^  alien.]. ted  to  maintain  a  posture  of  consi  der.bl  e  sc- 
jnrotuness  fro  a  environing  states.  If  iorei0ners  could  not  be  kept  out 
altogether,  then  tl.eir  j  rcfonce  should  at  least  De  bounded  by  formal  rules 
oi  internet  ion  oi'  limited  in  extent,  or  hot!..  the  means  c..  ]  loycri  have 
varied  widely,  according  to  the  j.o.-er  am*  relative  friendliness  or  ag¬ 
gressiveness  of  other  states,  from  the  c  sta  m  ishwent  o*  tribute  missions 
to  sett.  Hi;  up  of  restricted  foreign  enclaves  to,  as  .an  ultimate,  the  bitiid 
in^  of  tire  Great  .all.  bimilnny ,  the  film  heroines  regularly  try  to 
keep  tlte  me*  1  at  a  distance  or  iit.it  and  regulate  contact  with  there,  some¬ 
times  uosjerately  maintaining  and  attempt inj;  to  invoke  stant.ards  of  court 
cous  behavior  even  as  rape  is  i t.^endinj. 

but  in  both  contexts,  these  del  e naive  t  ensures  to  i revent  intrusion 
often  ie.ii-indeeci ,  if  •  j  me  is  so  largely  cpn.teb  \  i  tli  invasion,  such 
failure  see  its  ioreor.ini  ned  at  the  inter;  ersoual  level  ana  core  j  robuhic 
eve.  at  the  other,  Tnen  ci.e  ;  rof.l  c-m  b-ecoues  that  of  haadiin.,  an  intruder 
v. ho  lias  successfully  penetrated  the  barriers,  and  here  too  there  arc 
significant  jam  loir..  At  thi.  joint,  one  c.«  n  hardly  recall  the  Chinese 
view  that  sue. -os.s  ful  invaders,  even  r.i  ;  a  rent  conquerors,  will  event  i.;;1  h 
be  assimilated  and  absorbed  by  the  Chinese,  without  considering,  its  simi¬ 
larity  to  the  way  the  •..oir*:i,  ;  a. really  succ-ea- fvJJy  invaded  by  the  man, 

eve ntua  ny  ta  kc-s  over  a->  the  i.  other  of  the  fa„i  )y.  *.nd,  thou0h  thin  need 

further  conwider.it  i  on,  even  hao's  vision  of  "people's  seems  rclatuluo 

to  the  old  "awsit.il i  tion"  id.-a  through  this  family  viev.-in^:  ihc  invading 
enemy  jroLahly  can  not  be  repulsed  at  the  frontier,  but  he  will  be  drawn 

in  further  and  further,  Jackinj  any  l.-cal  suj  port  an.,  harrnssed  by  elusive 

if  inferior  forces,  his  o..n  a.;,  W’s  ta;en  over  and  turned  a0ainsl  him,  ul- 

tij  final  ly  ho  is  exhausted  ana  ;sub.,,cr  ,ed  by  "the  people".  ihe  luorc  in¬ 

trusive  father  is,  the  ...ore  rcfeiili'ui  children  will  he  create  and,  loyal 
to  i. .other  China ,  they  in  11  evealially  overwhelm  him. 
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cu:.v-m  -  i:.i-lio.  tjc.\s  ah,.-  c;.t  no .... 

Finally,  what  may  to  saiu  about  the  value  an.:  usefulness  of  the  fore¬ 
going  analysis  of  Chinese  Communist- film  images  of  invasion  mui  resistance  - 
and  what  cautions  or  limitations  must  he  borne  in  mind  concerning  such  eval¬ 
uation  and  use? 

This  study  has  been  based  on  cj  .-e  examination  of  detailed  concrete 
date,  but  its  analytic  approach,  and  corresj ondingly  its  main  contribut¬ 
ions,  are  quite  broad.  Iv.o  polar  yet  closely  related  general  conclusions 
appear  not  only  most  significant  theoretical ly  hut.  potentially  also  of 
most  practical ‘importance*  On  ihe  one  hand,  the  kind  and  extent  of  family 
imagery  we  have  found  to  be  involved  in  the  films  indicates  clearly  that 
"non-rationai "  elements  are  strong  and  pervasive  in  Chinese  Coi.nunist  virus 
of  invasions  and  resistance  -  both  for  the  way  situations  are  perceived 
and  for  the  feelings  associated  with  them.  In  relation  to  our  own  national 
standpoint,  this  is  a  clear  and  general  warning  that  to  analyze  or  predict 
Chinese  international  behavior  only  in  terms  of  rational,  practical  con¬ 
sideration  of  "the  facts"  of  situations  -  as  we  see  all  these  matters  - 
is  certain  to  result  in  inaccurate  ar.o  misleading  conclusions  about  Chin¬ 
ese  perceptions,  attitudes,  and  reactions. 

On  the  Other  hand ,  the  study  equally  indicates  that  this  importance 
of  these  "non-rational "  factors  does  not  maxe  understanding  and  prediction 
of  Chinese  attitudes  and  reactions  a  hopcie-ss  task,  but  rather  the  con¬ 
trary.  The  family  factors  now  seen  as  so  much  involved  in  their  viewing 
of  invasion  ano  resistance  are  "uon-rati onai"  by  certain  standards,  yet 
tney  clearly  exhibit  their  own  basic  regularities  and  order*  Thus,  they 
need  not  be  ignored  as  beyond  understanding;  instead,  they  may  be  taken 
account  of  jositively  as  a  means  toward  better  understanding  of  Chinese 
ideas  and  actions  concerning  international  relations,  and  thus  toward 
more  cifective  action  in  furtherance  of  our  own  national  aims. 

In  fi ct  this  study  already  provides,  or  leads  toward,  several  fur¬ 
ther  stej  s  in  such,  positive  utilization  of  these  recognized  "non-r«.t  j  on;- 1" 
factors.  For  ex.vgie,  when  the  pervasive  sexual-fa. ..i  ly  basis  of  Chinese 
ideas  and  feelings  about  invasion  is  kept  in  mind,  the  often  extreme  Com¬ 
munist  Chinese  sensitivity  to  mul  distrust  of  foreign  influence  of  the 
most  varied  kinds,  and  even  of  apparently  minor  extent  -  not  just  major 


du 

i.:i  in.  rj  or  j.oljticoi  pressure;:.  -  i  s  i-.ci  •  to  much  more  com .  robe  nsi  1.]  e  .  Similar 
consideration*  hclj  explain  the  fret  -  often  .so  j  111/ 1  i  11  g  to  America ns  - 

ioreijn  "good  intentions"  tiler  selves  may  be  su.sj.ee t  or  threatening  to 
the  Chinese.  If  "good  intent. ion..;  "are  responded  to  positively,  they  are  apt 
to  lead  on  to  an  unde,  ircii  device  of  involvement,  which  may  be  felt  as  in¬ 
trusion,  just  a.->  occurred  between  the  heroine  am.  tier  rescuer-husband  in 
Son0  of  Youtn.  Cn  the  side  of  resistance  to  invalids,  ic  lu.Ve  already 
noteil  now  sot.e  major  Chinese  conceptions  about  national  tiefen.se  are  illu¬ 
minated  by  seoiij  their  j  aral  lelisi.i  v.itli  "resistance"  in  tiie  iaiiiiy. 

Anal j  sis  at  such  broad  general  levels  is  primary,  noth  in  importance 
and  in  terms  of  the  logical  progress! on  of  research.  Using  such  general 
r.ialj.sic  ip  a  r.tccK.st  ry  foundation,  t;>ou0h,  tore  detailed  study  could  he 
iM.de  of  particular  historical  cases  of  Chinese  international  attitudes  and 
behavior,  anti  to  a  hoi--;-  limited  extent,  even  of  potential  future  situations. 
This,  however,  would  require,  ana  deserves,  extensive  separate  study.  It 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  study,  which  must  now  be  concluded  i ith 
some  words  of  caution  about  both  its  general  npj roach  to  Chinese  Communist 
views  on  invasion  lint;  defense  and  its  more  fpecixic  findings.  1  rcciseiy 
because  tlie.se  are  believed  to  be  of  basic  significance,  their  limitations 
should  be  recognized. 

In  the  first  j  lace,  although  this  view  is  con.iacre.i  a  fum  amenta  I  one, 
it  i.-  not  a  total  view.  It  is  neither  meant  nor  claimed  to  1  axe  attention 
to  military  ane  political  factors  unnecessary.  nattier,  it  aims  10  outline 
a  relevant  Lro< oar  context  for  the  consideration  01  such  tatters  or,  in 
oiiierent  terms ,  to  j.oint  out  otiier  factors  that  v.  ’  » 1  influence  v  1: :  t  the 
Chinese  themselves  will  select  as  Inc  relevant  facts  about  situations  con¬ 
cerning  invasion  and  ro-. istar.ee  and  how  they  will  interpret  and  react  to  the.' 

It  must  also  he  recognized  that  this  nind  of  analysis  of  general  atti¬ 
tudes  and  conci'jtioas  initially  mist  involve  setts  stepping  bach,  away  from 
attempts  at  sjccific  predictions  about  particular  immediate  situations,  on 
which  specific  military  or'  political  decisions  often  runt  somehow  be  wade. 
.Nevertheless,  a  valid  couce.  tion  of  the  general  factors  and  relationships  . 
relevant  to  a  c  I  ass  of  particular  situations  is  st.iJI  01  value  lor  predict¬ 
ions  -  oy  limiting  and  outlining  the  main  factor.-,  and  alternatives,  it  can 
fc j  g.ii  .  3  rantly  n.-nvi.  the  range  within  which  judgment  iniormed  by  personal 
exjcrience  i.uot  gra;  ;  le  with  retaining  uncertainties. 
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The  present  stmlj  is  not  ixluiiivljvc  even  in  terms  of  its  own  line 
of  approach,  and  seme  i.  arc  sjecific  a.-, p octs ,  ui.o.-c  further  study  coulo 
narrow  its  ru;ij«  of  |  redi  ct  i  vt  u.neortni  nty ,  can  at  least  lie  pointed  out 
here.  There  are  ) ossibi lities  of  ind  i  v i dun  1  or  group  variants  within  the 
broad  and  iresuuubly  commonly-shared  images  of  invasion  and  resistance 
described  here.  These  have  not  been  specifically  investigated,  but  such 
variations,  as  between  i.:en  anu  women,  or  leaders  and  led  (particularly 
variants  held  by  Major  indiviuu.il  i.eci  sion-i  ..aUurs )  obviously  could  be 
practically  in;;  octant ,  .'.Iso,  if  is  known  that  Chinese  behavior  is  often 

characterized  by  strong  division  and  difference  netueen  the  level  of  under¬ 
lying  personal  views  and  that  of  Oificinl  ideas  and  overt  behavior  regulated 
by  i.. oie  formal  cultural  standards,  so  that  the  probable  relations  between 
basic  iitsagca  an.i  actual  behavior  are  not  simple  to  estimate.  mven  in  the 

film  images  themselves ,  there  may  be  some  displacement  of  emphasis  -  for 

exm>  pie,  the  relative  importance  of  husband  vs.  mother-in-law  as  oppres:  or 
may  not  be  just  os  it  aj pears  on  the  surface  -  and  the  possibility  of  am¬ 
bivalent  feelings,  even  about  sexual  invasion,  has  not  been  thoroughly 

explored.  It  is  also  not  well  established  hoc  much  invasion  is  literally 
equated  with  sex,  or  how  much  the  image  of  sexual  invasion  itself  may  for 
the  Chinese  be  a  metaphor  lor  the  intrusive,  disrupt! ve  asject  of  a.iy  close 
personal  involvement.  Again,  this  study  has  focused  on  e  family  image  of 
China  as  the  matern: J  figure.  There  is  ample  evidence  for  this  as  tlu-  sig¬ 
nificant  i  dent  j  f  i  cation  in  th.*  context  of  attitudes  toward  invasion  an.’ 

resistance ,  but  tins  identification  is  not  a:i  exclusive  one,  and  its  1 . its 

are  not  clearly  established  in  relation  to  jossiblo  alternative  identiii- 
cations  -  for  e\;n..4le,  it  is  knot. a  that  in  reierence  to  coo;  crat  i  v e  inter¬ 
national  relations,  Chinese  ray  view  the  nation  in  terms  of  a  brother¬ 
hood  model  -  c .  g. ,  nr.  the  "youngc*  hrother"  of  the  Soviet  1'nion  in  the  days 
of  I'li.  ndly  alliance.* 

*  ..Oakland,  John  1;.  ".iijiiere  Cami  iy  Images  in  International  At  fairs”,  p;  ,v . 

'Ibl-'jL'j,  in  ...  d  and  It.  .'-etraux  ( mas .  )  ,  Th b  Ituiy  of _ Culture _ nt_n 

Li  stance,  Ci« ic.g.o:  laiversity  of  Chicago  . ross , . 1 do3 . 
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bast.,  ri.it  me  1..0- 1  crucial  caution,  i.  e  i.  ust  always  n-CiiJ  1  that  this 
analysis  at  1  .os t  can  ;  resent  only  hall'  of  Hi :■  relevant  picture.  Dial  j;,, 
it  studies  only  it  crucj.il  has  is  of  Chi  nose  international  at  tit  ih!ck  -  certain 
'’far.iily"  vie  us  claimed  as  characterise  j  c  hut  not  necessarily  unique  for 
Co;i.:.ua  j  s  t  China.  .'n.iori  can  altitudes  ;  ml  their  buses  have  not  seen  examine: 
here  at  till,  ami  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  '‘non-rat i  ona J "  bases 
exist  also  for  some*  of  our  ov.n  i.ost  strmjly  held  vjc.iK.  In  any  society, 
this  is  the  iu. lure  of  truth  -  largely  a  t  i  tter  of  soli-fut  f  il  l  ill:;  prophe- 
cies  ami  j  ro,  o.-i  tio.n  derived  i  roc.  uncxai.i  ne(l  and  unconscious  j remises . 

It  has  been  si;0n;esteu ,  lor  jnstar.ee,  that  nnericsii  international  behavior 
often  sects  based  on  &ou.c  idea,  not  of  heiny  raped,  but  of  saviny  an  in¬ 
nocent  ioreiyn  nation  fro:-.:  this  fate.  Lojically,  a  foreign  intervention 
Ci.nnot  bo  both  rape  ant  preservation  fro;.,  rape  -  ant  viev. points  can  oilier. 
Unless  v.e  bear  in  mod  that  t "ioy.ics"  of  e-juai  i  i.iy  oi'tancc  are  involved 
in  any  interaction,  personal  or  national ,  it  miyiit  even  no  i.orc  t,.isl  rad  j  ny 
to  study  the  provisos  of  Uunctc  bcnavior  alone  than  just  to  act  naively 
accord  :  iiu  ■  to  our  ov.n, 
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o'*  i'orcijj)  invasion  urn  1  resi;>  1  mice ,  nml  related  materials,  in  a 
sa...j]e  of  22  Chinese  Conmuni  st  feature  films  have  been  studied  as  a  means  of 
Ca>  loniij,  "non-i’idiin.'.i"  socio-cul  tuial  lactor.s  which,  in  addition  to  military 
a”d  jolitica.l  realities,  arc  import ant  in  determining  Chinese  conccnis  about 
foreign  attack,  a:>u  about  "imperial ism"  ii.ore  generally. 

Kilims  ol  invasion  focus  mainly  on  your;,  women,  first  as  isolates  and  lieJjr 
1  c»s  victims  of  invaders,  ami  later,  after  toughening  01  deals  anu  contact  with 
Communist  groups,  as  determined  leaders  of  resistance.  These  images  are  closely 
related  to  other  Communist  film  depictions  of  old  "ojj rcssion"  and  current 
"iioeration"  of  women,  in  which  "o;.j ression"  is  clearly  tied  to  forced  marri- 
a0es  and  sesuai  intrusion,  os  seen  iro;>i  the  view;  oint  of  a  young  wife  and 
children  identifying  with  her.  The  film  images  of  invasion  and  resistance 
tnus  a ear  to  involve  Chinn  as  the  motherland,  the  j.eoj.lo  as  her  children, 
and  foreigners  as  the  intrusive  male. 

This  analysis  illuminates  some  specific  Chinese  Communist  attitudes  about 
foreign  contact,  but  most  importantly  it  shows  the  ,reat  significance  of  "non- 
rational”  factors  in  such  national  attitudes  generally,  while  also  showing 
that  such  factors  still  are  orderly  and  subject  to  study  and  understanding. 
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